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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Homeri Iliadis carmina, seiuncta, discreta, emendata, prolegoraenis et apparatu 
critico instructa edidit Guixelmus Christ. Leipsic, 1884, pp. 742. 

Homeric study still is, as it always has been, the basis of Greek philology. 
Editions of Homer, critical and exegetical, are the best milestones to mark 
the progress, and the best sign-boards to show the course of philological 
research. If we compare the Aldine editions with Heyne's, that of Heyne 
with Bekker's of 1843, Bekker's of 1843 with Bekker's of 1858, and that with 
the last edition which has appeared, we can see marked strides. This is even 
more distinct if, with reference to the restitution of the digamma, we compare 
the editions of Payne Knight (and his f'Aftov), Bekker, and Christ. The 
critic's action is much more precise and scientific at the end of each period 
than at the beginning ; what was guesswork has become in many cases regular 
and certain. 

The edition of Christ stands alone in several particulars. It embraces both 
higher and lower criticism. Kirchhoff, in 1859, ln his Homerische Odyssee und 
ihre Entstehung, divided the Odyssey into what he believed to be its original 
elements : the original Noaroc of Odysseus (1200 verses), the later continuation 
(3561 verses), the 41 additions of the later revision (7186 verses), the 6 inter- 
polations of the recension of the Pisistratidae (80 verses). But Kirchhoff 
expressly disclaimed an attempt at a new recension of the text. That he 
would be unwilling to proceed as boldly in lower as in higher criticism, is 
indicated by his regret that Bekker had introduced f into the text. Kochly, 
in 1 861, published on Lachmann's principles, but with idiosyncrasies of his 
own, 16 Lays of the Iliad, in usum scholarum, but made few innovations in 
the text, beyond an occasional omission of one or more verses. 

Christ has endeavored not merely to restore the correct words and correct 
forms to the text, but also to settle the vexed Homeric question. He does not 
leave us to surmise in each case the reasons for his action, but has prefixed to 
the text 185 pages of Prolegomena, of which a little more than half are 
devoted to the discussion of the separation and order of the lays of the Iliad, 
and the other half to the critical apparatus. He has presented the facts and 
his principles so clearly that the book is valuable as a compendious statement 
of the Homeric question, and it is possible to control the editor's work. He 
does not discuss the ancient notices concerning the life of Homer, nor does he 
treat of the authorship of the Odyssey. 

He believes the Iliad to have been completed before the first Olympiad, and 
to have been committed to writing before the time of Pisistratus. but in sepa- 
rate lays with separate titles. His position with regard to the Iliad resembles 
strongly that of Kirchhoff with regard to the Odyssey, but is more conservative. 
He admires greatly Hermann's program on " Interpolations in Homer," and 
with him recognizes pre-Homeric, Homeric, and post-Homeric elements. With 
Kirchhoff he would agree that it is impossible to separate the pre-Homeric 
parts; they have been interwoven with the structure of the new poem. He is 
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not a follower of Lachmann, although he divides the Iliad into 40 different lays, 
one occasionally being interjected in another. He ridicules the mosaics which 
the followers of Lachmann have formed, by taking here and there from widely 
separated books the parts which they desire to make up a lay, and reminds us 
how little real independence is possessed by Lachmann's lays. He does not 
hold the Iliad to be a conglomeration of isolated and independent songs which 
had formed around a common centre, and thus had mutually affected each 
other until something like unity was produced. He holds rather to the organic 
development of the story from a single starting point. He thinks that the 
greater part of the poem, and especially the last lays, show us a poet revolving 
in his mind a great plan and arranging the several parts to form a whole. Even 
the songs which can be removed rest at many points on other songs and narrate 
a story which is taken up in still other songs. Who can conceive a poet 
putting into the mouth of Achilles 1) wot' 'AxMijoc noOi/ it-erai viae 'Axai&v . . . 
t6ts 6' ovti dvvfosai. kt\. — unless the poet intended to follow up this thought? 
The songs were composed to be sung separately, and thus there are not such 
minute and exact references to one another as some expect, and the connection 
is looser than it would be otherwise. But the connection is too close, the 
allusions of one song to another are too precise, to allow the editor to accept 
Lachmann's views. The poet had in his mind the definite plan of a cycle of 
song; he proceeded according to a line which he had laid down to follow. 
But he made each lay fairly independent, since it was to be sung by itself. 
The bards and, doubtless, Homer himself, selected for each occasion what 
would best suit the circumstances, and as time pressed or permitted, would 
sing one song or a group of songs. Certain parts of the poem are excluded at 
once as later additions and independent lays : Catalogue of the Ships (in B), 
Doloneia (K), Hoplopoeia : (in 2), T A0Xa eizi Jlarpoii?.^ (in "J"), "Earopog Xvrpa 
(S2) ; and certain episodes as the luxooKonia (in T). 

The poems were not composed by Homer and the Homeridae in the order 
in which they stand in the Iliad. This is evident from a comparison of the 
parts, as well as natural on the first view of the case. At that age no Greek 
poet would begin a long poem fixed in every detail. The editor seeks for 
linguistic indications and for references from one part to another. It is clear 
from iTTTTotif oi)f iror' air' Alvciav eXo/ur/v, 6 108, that E 166-367 (the episode in 
which Diomed captures the horses and wounds Aeneas) had been composed. 
The Death of Patroclus might be composed before the Doloneia, but not after 
the Hoplopoeia. Where a verse which occurs twice can be shown to belong 
to but one passage, an indication of earlier composition is found ; but great 
caution is necessary in this method of investigation. 

I. The first and earliest lay of the Iliad, Christ thinks to be A 1-305, the 
pestilence, assembly and quarrel, ending 

fif ru y' avTifiioini fiaxeooa/iivw Feirleaaiv 
dvoTTjTriv, \vaav 6' ayopyv izapa vrpxnv 'Axaiuv. 

II. The rest of A forms the second song. 

III. A 1-595, the Bravery of Agamemnon, beginning 

'Hwc A' in 'Ke.xiuv nap' ayavov TSorvolo 
upvvff lv' adavaToioi <j>dog fyipoi r/Se ftporolaiv 
Zevg S 1 *Ep«5o irpoiaVi,E 6oa( kirl vtja<; 'A%aMV. 
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Agamemnon leads forth his forces to fight. They are at first successful (as the 
Iliad must make the Greeks victorious at least in the first onset), but Agamem- 
non, Diomed, and Odysseus are wounded and the Achaeans compelled to 
retreat, Aibg S 1 ereAueTO povAq. 

IV. 592-II 418, II 698-863, the Patrocleia, beginning 

T/)<5ec Si 'Aiiovoi fefoncdre^ G)fio<pAyocoiv 
vr/valv iiisnaevovTo Aide (T iriAemv k^cTiidg 
. . . BhtSog k^aimov apijv. 

V. P 262-761 (with some interpolations), the Bravery of Menelaus. 

VI. P 424-542, the Bravery of Automedon, interjected in the previous song. 

VII. 2 1-242, the Rescue of the body of Patroclus. 
This was the first sketch of the Iliad, ending 

f/iAioi; filv sSv, iraiieavTo Si Sim , \x aL01 
0t>/loJr«Soc uparepijg ml bfiodoo irroAs/ioio. 

In this first sketch are about 2400 verses. 

To this were added Books B-E, and afterwards most of the rest (of course 
considering 6, I, K, late) to fill up to A. Christ attributes to Homer about 
9500 verses in all (out of 15,693), or nearly two-thirds, being considerably 
more liberal than e. g. Bergk, who assigns to Homer not more than two-fifths 
of the Iliad. Furthermore, while he does not believe that his Homer com- 
posed the "~EtiTopos Avrpa (Q), he believes that this was part of the original plan 
and that Homer died before he finished it, leaving to his companions the 
completion of his work. 

The Old Iliad (the seven lays last enumerated, and Ba, T, A, E) is printed in 
large upright type. In large inclined type are printed the portions of the 
poem in which the camp is represented as entrenched and the Trojan forces as 
aided by Sarpedon and the Southern Lycians. In small upright type are Hb, 
8, I, Ab, 2b, Tb, Tb, *b, -fb. In small inclined type are the Catalogue of 
Ships, Doloneia, and the last additions. The reader thus sees at a glance the 
editor's view of any part of the poem. The text is printed in the usual order, 
with the single exception of the last verses of B, which are placed before the 
Catalogue. The old lettering and numbering of the books is retained. The 
new lays are numbered, but no separate numbering is given for their verses. 

Besides the different lays, the editor recognizes three epylls or groups of 
songs, each about as long as the Aethiopis of Arctinus : B-E, M-Oa, 0b-2a. 

As indications of the original lays, Christ takes not only the internal evidence 
of agreement or discrepancy, and the lines or passages which were used to 
give a rounded close to a lay, or to state the situation at the beginning of a lay 
(verses which were not needed when the whole poem was taken in connection) ; 
he judges also from the titles, some of which are known to be old. As Herod- 
otus quotes from Aio/tr/Sovc; apusreia, as Plato refers to the Tuxofiax'ia and Acrai, 
as both Plato and Aristotle quote from ev 'AAk'ivov airolbyc,), so Aelian has handed 
down what appears to be an authentic statement of the ancient titles of a 
number of lays. These names were so fixed in popular use that they were not 
forgotten as soon as the poems were divided into books and lettered. Christ 
follows the hints which these titles offer. 
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The editor gives in considerable detail his views concerning interpolations. 
He notices the excellent condition of the Homeric text as compared with that 
of the German Epics. The authority of the Alexandrian grammarians was 
sufficient to keep out of the best MSS the interpolations of the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. He does not doubt that most of the verses which were 
inserted in the text by Pisistratus and the following ages were discovered by 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes and Aristarchus. Far from considering the com- 
mission of Pisistratus to be the fathers of the poems, the editor does not think 
that Onomacritus and the rest added or rejected much : they followed usage 
and the most careful tradition. 

Before the poems were committed to writing, the field for interpolations was 
far freer. As the hymn to Pythian Apollo suffered the interpolation of the 
story of Typhon (127-177) and as Hesiod's Theogony suffered the interpo- 
lation of the hymns to Hecate and the Muses, it is natural to suppose that 
the Iliad, a much earlier poem, suffered likewise in the course of trans- 
mission. In the later ages of the rhapsodists, the interpolations would consist 
merely in explanations of what seemed obscure ; but in earlier times, when 
the rhapsodes were nodes, themselves poets, they doubtless felt inspired to 
add new episodes or comparisons. Christ sketches the different classes of 
interpolations, of which he had written more at length elsewhere, such as the 
additions made to secure a closer connection of the songs, or to explain the 
situation at the beginning of a lay, or to give a more rounded close at the end of 
a lay ; or interpolations in the earlier lays to prepare the way for the later songs 
which had been added, as when Q was added, * 184-191 were inserted to 
prepare the way for the ransom of Hector's body. The interpolations of the 
rhapsodes who were themselves poets are much more difficult to detect. 

Christ finds three fundamental contradictions in the Iliad as we have it. 
I. The wall about the camp. II . The Lycians. III. The Scamander. 

I. The walls are a basis for the T£ix°/ ia z' M and Haxf napa vqvaiv, and are 
mentioned often in P, I, S, 0, II, 2, T, 12. But there is no mention of them 
where it is expected in A 47 (only a trench), and in II 366-370 the fleeing 
Trojans were hindered by no wall. 

II. Christ distinguishes two sets of Lycians — Northern Lycians, neighbors 
and old allies of the Trojans, under command of Pandarus ; and Southern 
Lycians, commanded by Sarpedon and Glaucus (B 479 Trfkodtv ku • rr/Xnii yap 
Awtj? SavVy inl divr/em). The latter did not belong to the original story ; they 
were added when the Ionians near Southern Lycia (some of whose princes 
derived their descent from Glaucus) heard the Trojan story and desired to be 
represented in it. An indication of the later addition is found Z 123, where 
Diomed addresses Glaucus: r('c <5e cv eaa, <pepioTe, Kara0vr/ruv dvdpimuv; low 
(lev yap itot' irrawa fiaxy ivl nvSiaveipi) (and this in the tenth year of the war). 
Sarpedon and the rest of his Lycians appear only in certain lays or episodes. 
It was natural that new heroes should be added as the poem was expanded. 

III. A 49S both Trojan city and Achaean camp lie on the right bank of the 
Scamander, while E 432 ff., the river flows between the camp and the city, cf. 
H 329, 8 490, 560, * 242 ff., Q 350. 

As to lower criticism, the first question which arises is whether the editor 
has been content to strive to establish the Alexandrian text, or has gone back 
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of Aristarchus. It is only a few years since it was considered impossible to 
discover what lay before the time of the great critic. Bekker, in 1858, was the 
first (if we except Payne Knight's rather wild attempt) to endeavor to constitute 
a text such as the rhapsodes sung; his earlier edition of 1843 gives, perhaps, 
the most exact view of the traditional text. La Roche, in his critical edition 
of 1867-76, gives what is essentially the text of Aristarchus, so far as it is 
known. Nauck, however (1874-77), was more bold than Bekker in the use of 
conjectural criticism. Bekker restored F where it could be done by slight 
changes ; Nauck restored the old dative-ending in -ci to the first and second 
declensions, but did not restore F to the text, although he removed the yPs, 
pa's, v-movables, etc., which had been inserted to fill the gap made by the loss 
of F . In some points Christ is more conservative than Nauck, e. g. he thinks 
it unadvisable to restore everywhere the dative-ending -<«, but he prints F not 
only at the beginning of simple words, and at the beginning of the second part 
of a compound, but also aFii-eTo, kMFos, IxeFev. 

After Fick's attempt at turning the Homeric poems into the Aeolic dialect, 
unwonted interest is felt in an editor's treatment of dialectic forms. Christ, 
however, had made clear his position in a review of Fick's Odyssee in the 
Philologischer Anzeiger. Christ said that Fick's view that the older songs were 
composed in the Aeolic dialect and transferred to the Ionic dialect after the 
Homerids had emigrated from Aeolic Smyrna to Ionic Chios, had been alluring 
at first sight, but the hypothesis had been buried by the edition of the Odyssey. 
The oldest lays, e.g. the single combat of T and the 'Apurreia of A, might be 
Aeolic, but Fick turns even the Telemachia and Theoclymenus-episode into 
Aeolic. Not one-fifth of the Homeric poems would be later than these. Is it 
to be supposed that this later Ionic fifth drew all the earlier portions over into 
the Ionic dialect ? This would be contrary to all analogy. The most important 
external argument for Fick's theory, Christ holds to be the mention by Ephorus 
of Bolissus (Homer's reputed home in Chios) as an Aeolic town. Christ rebukes 
Fick for discarding verses because of disagreement with his theory and for violent 
emendations, also for introducing only initial F . But Christ approves of j<x<toc, 
laaaai ktA. for icoc, iaaai, and adds a note to the second part of his edition to 
say that he would restore throughout the text a[i/ie(, vfifieq ktX, but is less 
certain of p-av for /tyv, l/ievai for Uvai. On the analogy of epefiewog, apyewof, 
'~EvvoGiyau)£, he would restore (paevvdg, neladevvds, evvaFereg, emooi^vMoe ktX. 
(and thus would make the Homeric text with its various constituents more 
consistent than the text of Pindar has yet been constituted). 

Christ takes no partisan position with the admirers of Aristarchus or 
Zenodotus. He introduces into the text no1v(, A 559 (the reading of Zenodotus, 
for iroAtag) ; but leaves in the critical apparatus olavoiac re dalra A 5. although 
this is sustained not merely by the authority of Zenodotus, but also by the 
imitation of Aesch. Supp. 801 (764), and by the apparent allusions of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He reads with Zenodotus, solo for et/og r Sfodpei, T 152 ; OTevaxovra, 
N 423; TlovXvSafiav, M 231 ; uparepov, 2 477 ; apxyai, T 138 ; airor/t/jl-eie, 2 34; 
ayytkir/v, 640; but bXaonmmirp> ; K 515 (alabv gkowit/v, Zen.) He reads against 
Aristarchus also direc, A 106; /car' aKptfiev, II 548; but 8c kc (payijci, * 127, with 
Aristarchus. 

That he is not unwilling to accept conjectural emendations is shown by 
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A 18, where lie introduces into the text Bentley's conjecture vfifu deol usv doiev 
(which Nauck leaves among the footnotes). So he reads with Ahrens, T 3, 
r/vre irep Kkajyfi yepaviw TriXet ovpavddt npd (instead o(npo)- this again Nauck 
had left at the bottom of the page. A 15, he reads with Nauck, x! ,vc ^ ( i> °- v 
GKrjKTpu. In E 638, aXX o\6v riva <pa<u fiiTjv 'HpaK/irieirtv, he reads a/iAolov with 
Tyrannio, Bekker, Nauck (against Aristarchus and the rest). But, T 107, he 
reads ^evarijouq , with Aristarchus and the MSS, not ij>evGTi/(; elc;. 

He reads AvKacrrov, B 647 (with Aristarchus), although the people of the 
place said Amairroc, but Kapqooc, M 20 (against Aristarchus, but with the 
Cyzicenes of the Alexandrian time). So he varies from Aristarchus in reading 
Oapeiat, A 52; TapQeitu, T 357; nTepvyoc, B 316; nefvovra, XI 827 (against all 
MSS, Duntzer, Faesi). In all these points of accentuation (except Kapr/aoc, 
which is, perhaps, a misprint, for t£ follows, and the corrector may have 
thought one accent enough for the name), he agrees with Bekker's 1858 
edition, as well as in t«j (tw, La Roche), fj defuq eariv, ri/iyg, I 605 (rtp^c, 
La Roche, Nauck). He writes Tpwac, E 461 (with La Roche, Nauck — 
Tpijlas, Bekker), dvyaicov, A 383 (with Nauck), yivama, E 815 (with Nauck — 
yiyvaaKu, Bekker and La Roche). He does not follow Ven. A in reading 
TJjvSe, rovcrde, oka 6i ktX He admits elision at the close of the verse, 9 206 
(with Duntzer and La Roche, against all other modern editions). He has kept 
the acute accent on oxytones at the end of the verse. He is not so determined 
as Nauck to introduce the diaresis wherever it is possible. He reads koiXo(, 
dhoc;, but 'MpaKkrjUT]. He calls attention to the excess of synizesis in the 
ordinary text of the poems, and to the ease with which much of this may be 
removed, as A 1, HrjArjiaSa 1 'A^M^oc (where he was preceded by Payne Knight's 
Xlr/leFidSaf), but does not introduce this into the text ; nor does he write the 
genitive of the second declension in -110 for -ov or -010, except where it is 
demanded, not merely desired, by the verse. So he writes dfeos, but deidu (not 
SeiSia or SiSfia). His critical apparatus is based upon that of La Roche. 

This edition gives us, then, a conservative, conciliating view of the compo- 
sition of the Homeric poems with a text which makes the various layers clear 
at a glance, with convenient references to passages where verses are repeated, 
and with a critical apparatus which is sufficient for ordinary work. In both 
higher and lower criticism it is probable that the editor's procedure will seem 
too conservative for the more advanced, and too radical in its changes and 
views for those who do not go back of Aristarchus. A large number of scholars, 
however, will enjoy the material which is here gathered, and will approve in 
the main of the editor's position and course. 

T. D. Seymour. 



Beitraege zu einer Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache, von Dr. Karl 
Krumbacher. Weimar, 1884. 

Germanic philology, by the genius and industry of Jacob Grimm, was 
supplied, almost at the outset, with a history of its subject ; for his " Deutsche 
Grammatik," of which the four volumes appeared between 1819 and 1837, was 
virtually an organic history of the Germanic tongues. The special " Geschichte 
der Deutschen Sprache" appeared in 1848. It is no matter for surprise if 



